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Art. III. — Mb. Bryant's Translation op the Iliad. 

An age that has so many things to study and admire as ours 
cannot understand the large space Homer filled in the Greek 
mind. His poems were to the Greeks, in their best days, at 
once the standard of perfection in literature, the proud record 
of their early history, the chief text-book of education, and the 
Bible of their religion. If our civilization were as independent 
of Greece as of India or China, they would still be a fascinating 
and instructive study. But who can say how much we owe to 
them ? A critic of authority asserts that " the battle of Mara- 
thon, even as an event in English history, is more important 
than the battle of Hastings. If the issue of that day had been 
different, the Britons and Saxons might still have been wander- 
ing in the woods." * With at least as much truth it may be 
said that Homer is a more important name in English literature 
than Shakespeare. The activity of modern mind is traced to 
what we call the revival of letters, that is, of Greek thought 
and taste ; and all that Greece left to the world was but the 
harvest of which Homer was the seed. It is easy, therefore, 
to justify the persistent efforts of recent scholarship and genius 
to bring these poems into our mother tongue ; and only a rash 
and narrow judgment will conclude in haste that the forty 
metrical translations of the Iliad already published, and the 
new one that appears every year, are wasted labor. The 
author of each of them has seen before him a staring gap in 
our literature, and has tried to fill it, and such attempts are 
sure to be continued until the work is pronounced, by common 
consent, either achieved or impossible. 

Mr. Bryant's translation of the Iliad has peculiar claims 
upon critical attention, both because it is the work of a poet 
eminent for his original writings, and because it has already 
won much favor with the people. Most of Mr. Bryant's pred- 
ecessors in this field are known only to a few students, and 
by the association of their names with Homer. But three of 
them can be called English poets ; of these, Chapman pub- 
lished the Iliad in 1611, Pope in 1720, and Cowper in 1791. 

* Edinburgh Review, No. LXXXV. p. 343. 
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Only one more, the Earl of Derby, whose work appeared in 
1864, has found a very wide circle of readers. Mr. Bryant's 
Iliad comes to us, too, at a time when Homeric translation has 
been actively discussed by scholars, poets, and critics. Some 
of the questions this subject suggests have drawn opposite 
opinions from writers of great intelligence, and remain un- 
settled in the general mind ; yet the discussion seems to have 
reached some definite and valuable results, worthy to be 
gathered with care. And all that is new and important in 
these results depends so closely upon the wonderful progress 
which criticism has made, during the last eighty years, in 
the understanding of the Homeric poems themselves, that it 
can be properly approached only through what is called " the 
Homeric controversy," — the most fiercely contested battle-field 
in the history of literature and perhaps the most important. 
For the issue is not upon a mere question of classical learning ; 
it is not, which of two opinions we shall hold concerning 
Homer. The fury of the hosts that gathered around Attila in 
the plain of Chalons, and struggled from dawn to thick night 
for a little hill beside the Marne, was not kindled by the desire 
to possess that hill. And the spirits of the dead, who rose 
from the field and clouded the sky over it with conflict, were 
destinies contending for Europe and mankind. So the contro- 
versy about these poems is between two schools of thought, 
two methods of inquiry, and a whole intellectual empire is at 
stake. All traditional and conservative forces are gathered 
and intrenched on one side ; all the sceptical and progressive 
forces, to which the fresh activities and splendid victories of 
modern thought are due, advance against them on the other. 
The struggle links itself on every side with the competing 
methods of inquiry in other provinces, and a complete history 
of it would be an epitome of the history of criticism in its best 
age, and its most characteristic features. 

When we ask, What was the origin of the Greek epic poems ? 
ancient records give no answer. In all the monuments of 
Greek history there is not a word of evidence upon the sub- 
ject. Homer is but a name for the old collections of poetry ; 
and nothing tells us when or how it became connected with 
them. There are many volumes of learned researches into 
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what is called the testimony of antiquity concerning them ; but 
they might almost as well be filled with inquiries into ancient 
records of the origin of the sun. Both Wolf and his opponents 
gather from JElian, Josephus, Lucian, Pausanias, and Cicero 
assertions or so-called traditions about Homer ; much as an in- 
dustrious compiler might be supposed to " collate " all that 
Shakespeare, William Harrison Ainsworth, and the Windsor 
Castle guide-books say about Heme the Hunter, and call the 
result " the historical testimony " concerning him. The Greek 
race enters history with the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the Homeric 
hymns, substantially as we have them, in its hands ; all that 
the Greeks believed concerning them they inferred from the 
text of the poems, and we have but the same source of infor- 
mation. Yet their unquestioning belief that all these works 
were the productions of one great mind is not entertained by 
any scholar of the nineteenth century. There are still men 
of intelligence who defend what they call " Homeric unity " 
against sceptical criticism, and who appeal to the belief of the 
ancients in it as an authority for us ; but not one of them will 
deny that the so-called Homeric hymns are demonstrably frag- 
ments from different minds and different ages ; or that Thu- 
cydides himself, the most critical intellect of Greece before 
Aristotle, was mistaken in confidently ascribing to Homer even 
the best of them, the composite hymn to Apollo. The appeal, 
so often heard, to " the united testimony of antiquity, that one 
Homer composed the Iliad and the Odyssey," is utterly mis- 
leading. There is no such testimony ; and the ancient belief 
in Homer has precisely the same weight in favor of the hymns 
that it has in favor of the epic narratives ; if it proves what 
those who plead it claim, it proves also what they deny. To 
him who knows anything of the nature of traditional belief or 
of the history of apocryphal books, the ancient Greek assump- 
tion of one author for the poetry they loved and admired, is 
the easiest fact to account for. That it was general does 
not, in the absence of all evidence, raise any presumption 
as to their origin. It would have been as general, had the 
poems been found in an old chest. The undisciplined mind 
has an infantile intolerance of doubt ; the unclaimed goods of 
tradition are quick to find an owner ; and just as all the myths 
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and stories of superhuman strength clustered closely around 
the one heroic name of Heracles, so it was enough to give a 
name to the demigod of poetry, and all the noble song of the 
nation was ascribed to it. 

The student must therefore turn to the poems, without pre- 
possessions, and ask of them what they are. The Iliad and 
the Odyssey differ widely from any literature of our own day. 
They come to us as " books," but the first step towards under- 
standing them is to free the mind from all its associations with 
a book, and to conceive how little they have in common with 
the writings even of poets. Modern poetry has its own dialect, 
and is addressed to people of culture ; they speak to the rude 
throng of men, in their own homely words. The favorite verse 
of these times seeks effect in pregnant allusions, in fanciful 
metaphors, in nicety and refinement of thought and language ; 
but none of these exist in Homer. Authors write carefully at 
their desks, for the reading eye, which can linger upon words 
and lines ; but the epic stories are addressed directly to the 
ear, which hears once and continuously ; and their power lies 
wholly in the persons, things, and incidents which they bring 
broadly and clearly before the mind, and in the melody with 
which they charm the ear. They are the popular ballads of a 
society as strange to the Greeks whom we know in history 
as to ourselves ; one in which passions are fierce and out- 
spoken, the arts of peace are rudimentary, war is the only work 
for greatness, and strength and cunning are the measures of a 
man. They were certainly composed among a people to whom 
written poems were unknown ; and they were designed for reci- 
tation to throngs of warriors, to whose martial spirit their ap- 
peal is the most effective ever made in words. They set us in 
a world of men without an alphabet, with keener eyes and ears, 
simpler lives and directer passions, than ours ; and no world of 
men has ever found nobler or more adequate expression than 
this has in them. Their greatness is wonderful and valuable 
to us, precisely because it is the most different conceivable from 
all other literary greatness. Every nation has its popular bal- 
lads, but the best are to them as turbid pools to the ocean. 
Other races have their ancient epics. Northmen, Poles, Gaels, 
Germans, have immemorial songs of war which fond students 
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call other Iliads, but they serve only to show that there is but 
one. 

The reader who knows his Homer as a printed book, and as 
the traditional model of epic poetry, has much to unlearn. The 
Iliad, the JEneid, the Paradise Lost, are they not alike com- 
plete poems, in which the end is held in view from the begin- 
ning ? Has not each a plot, carried out with a skill worthy of 
the genius which has elaborated the details ? Is not each a work 
of art, addressed as a whole to the reader, and implying a plan 
rigorously mapped out by the creative mind ? Who but depicts 
to himself the author, pen in hand, writing and revising for 
years at his desk, and feeding his ambition with the hope that 
his pages will outlive him ? But the proof is complete that no 
author ever wrote the Homeric poems, and that they were not 
meant to be read. The first use of writing was to preserve pub- 
lic records of laws and of memorable events. It was used for 
these purposes long before it was applied to literary composition ; 
long before reading and engraving or writing ceased to be the 
mystery of a few, and became a part of the general stock of in- 
telligence. But there is no reason to believe that public inscrip- 
tions existed in Greece before the beginning of chronology, the 
first Olympiad. Tradition, as reported by Strabo, asserts that 
the laws of Zaleucus were the first to be written in Greek ; and 
if a lawgiver of that name lived at all, it was certainly in the 
seventh century before Christ, when the Iliad was as old as the 
Canterbury Tales are now. The institutions of Sparta were a 
growth of the ages following the Dorian invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus ; yet not only do ancient writers agree that the so-called 
laws of Lycurgus were not written, but the entire want of rec- 
ords concerning the origin and growth of these institutions 
proves that public historical monuments were unknown. Had 
the early Spartan rulers, even centuries after the Homeric times, 
been able to keep such memorials, we could now know whether 
to look upon Lycurgus as a man or as the shadow of a name. 
No line of history from all those generations reached Herodotus, 
who searched Greece for it. Were thirty thousand lines of 
poetry preserved in writing ? 

The poems themselves testify that they were composed when 
writing was unknown. With scores of occasions for the use of 
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the art, it is not mentioned. The word which afterwards meant 
write, means scrape or scratch in Homer. The shield of Achil- 
les bore no legend. The famous message of Prcetus to his 
son-in-law was in conventional symbols, engraved on a tablet, 
to be " shewn " him ; * and the description excludes alphabet- 
ical writing. The structure of the verse is for the ear, not the 
eye ; for recitation from memory, not reading. It is full of in- 
artificial repetitions and catchwords. The forms of words are 
handled with a freedom never seen in written speech. It con- 
tains at least one ancient sound, known as the digamma, 
which had disappeared when the Greek language became fixed 
by writing, and which never had a representative in the alpha- 
bet. This sound was indeed already falling into disuse when 
the songs were composed. But when they were written down 
it was forgotten, and to this ignorance of the scribes the most 
striking defects in the Homeric versification can be directly 
traced. No reader of his vivid pictures doubts that Homer 
describes the society in which he lived. There is no room in 
it for a " reading public," and therefore none for a writing 
author. The publisher and his wares were as little dreamed of 
as the spectroscope or the Positive Philosophy. 

The Greek language took its early culture and its literary 
form from the poets of the people. Prose composition was un- 
known when there were no written records ; and whatever was 
stored up in the nation's memory was deposited there in met- 
rical form by the bards. This fact stamped itself on the verse 
in peculiarities shared by no verse now made. The language 
grew into life and power with the poets, uninfluenced by prose 
works ; and therefore diverged on their lips from the character 
of prose and the usages of logical speech more widely than 
among any other people. The metrical structure of Greek 
poetry is founded on quantity, while that of modern poetry is 
founded on accent. The distinction is fundamental, and di- 



* Iliad, VI. 168, seq. Little has since been added to the complete examination 
of this passage by Wolf, Prolegomena, p. lxxxii, seq. ; and his inferences are now 
generally admitted, in spite of an occasional protest, as by Bergk and Ameis. Yet 
if the uijimTa \vypd were one thing, and the $v/io(j>0ipa iroXXd another, as Ameis 
insists ( Anhang zu Homer's Iliad, II. 68), and the latter were certainly alphabetical 
language, we should be as far as before from written literature for a reading com- 
munity. 
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vides the art of versification into two arts, which appear to have 
less in common the more we study them. Accentual verse is 
read in a conversational or inflected voice, with the flow of the 
metre marked by the regular recurrence of the accent, and 
varied by the irregular and intelligent distribution of the em- 
phasis ; but quantitative verse so read ceases to be verse. To 
read Homer according to the Greek accents is to read prose. 
To read Homer according to the quantity is to drop the accents 
entirely ; to sacrifice the logical or prose element wholly to the 
metrical element; to address with the voice no longer the 
mind, but the ear. This is not what we call reading, but what 
we call " chanting " or " intoning." The inflections by which 
the prose voice slides, upon each syllable, up or down the mu- 
sical scale, are lost ; and each syllable is uttered in a monotone 
of such length as its metrical value requires. Such recitation 
as this is not tolerated in modern reading, and is rarely heard, 
except in solemn chants, or among Quakers and Methodists in 
the exalted fervor of religious exhortation or prayer. That the 
early Greek poetry was composed to be thus chanted, before 
throngs of men who listened to the bard as inspired, is the ex- 
planation of that close alliance with music which appears in its 
quantitative structure. It was for ages the only literature of 
the nation ; and the later poetical culture of the language took 
its direction and character from the earlier, and, in its turn, 
controlled those of its own echoes in classical Rome. But when 
poetry ceased to be chanted, quantitative melody ceased to be 
intelligible ; the classical metres were abandoned by the people 
and only cultivated by curious scholars, and the ballads of later 
Athens and Rome became as purely accentual as the speeches 
of Demosthenes or Gladstone. 

The poet of early Greece " sang " to his hearers. " Sing the 
wrath, goddess, of Peleus' son, Achilles," begins the Iliad. 
" Tell me, muse, of that man of the world," is the opening of 
the Odyssey. When the bard Demodocus was called on to 
entertain the guests of Antinous with his art, " He smote the 
strings, and struck up the charming song." * Ulysses finds it 
" a delight to listen to a bard such as he is, like in voice unto 
the gods." f Poets of later days have indeed adopted similar 

* Odyssey, VIII. 266. t IX. 3. 
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language as a fashion. Virgil begins his sonorous artificialities 
with " Arms and the man I sing " ; Milton invokes his heavenly 
muse to " sing " ; and Pope, as he sits down to describe Mes- 
siah's coming, writes, " Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song " ; 
until, in our modern speech, almost made up of fossil metaphors, 
and incapable of conveying any direct and simple thought, we 
have ceased to think of " singing " in such a connection as any- 
thing but the dexterous arrangement of written words upon a 
page. Homer has no such metaphors ; to him song is song 
and speech is speech ; and when he sings, he utters melodious 
words to a musical strain, simple indeed, but as remote from 
the inflected and logical succession of sounds in prose, as the 
death-song of Norma upon our stage is from Brutus's funeral 
speech over Cassar. 

The Homeric poems, then, are a great people's songs ; which, 
by their own extraordinary merit, became the germ or " the 
nest-egg," as Archdeacon Hare calls them, of all their later 
literature. It would be absurd to suppose that they grew up 
alone ; that the Iliad and the Odyssey were the first or the 
only poems of their class. The earliest efforts of the poetical 
imagination for utterance must have been rude and short. The 
hexameter verse, and the language of which it seems to be the 
natural musical form, must have been the gradual product of 
generations of bards. In Homer's day, minstrelsy had come 
to be a recognized profession, in which men were called by 
conscious genius, and confirmed by the popular approval. To 
themselves and their hearers alike their work was wonderful ; 
that it was divinely inspired, they were as confident as the 
Hebrew prophets or the Christian apostles ; knowing nothing 
of themselves, they sang as the muses taught them, who knew 
all things.* To these they appeal, in simple trust, when some- 
thing remote or obscure is to be made plain. f The bard is 
welcomed everywhere, as a favorite of the gods, and is chosen 
for the most delicate trusts. % He is honored for the sake 
of the divine power which speaks through him ; but he must 
not take the honor to himself, or the muses will recall their 



* Iliad, II. 484-486. Odyssey, VIII. 43, 73, 480; XXII. 347. 
t Iliad, II. 761 ; XI. 218 ; XIV. 508. 
} Odyssey, III. 267; XVII. 518. 
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gift.* Accordingly, the songs they have left us are the most 
impersonal and picturesque poetry in the world ; not Shake- 
speare's own feelings, views, and experience are so utterly hidden 
behind his art as Homer's. The highest eulogy that could be 
given to a man who told the story of his life was that he spoke 
as truthfully as a bard, and charmed the attention like a min- 
strel's song.f These poets expressed the whole literary activ- 
ity of their race ; they framed its mythology, they awarded to 
warriors and statesmen their meed of fame, they filled the 
leisure of princes and subjects with delight, and " as gods were 
revered by the people." Their choicest songs were of course 
sought for most often and eagerly ; $ and these were improved 
at each inspired repetition by their authors, and again by the 
highest efforts of each bard who learned them, repeated them, 
and taught them to their pupils. Brief lyrics of triumph and 
suffering might thus grow into longer narratives of war and 
wandering, yet retain the same lyric § character. Indeed, this 
character was so firmly inwrought in the Greek mind, that all 
the great poetry it produced grew naturally out of the public 
" singing " of the bards. The dramas of the golden age of 
tragedy were modified lyrics ; and the introduction of dramatic 
dialogue in the midst of choral song, and its gradual growth, 
until the dialogue became the burden and the chorus its orna- 
ment, may be plainly traced. Thus Greek poetry as a whole 
is the most spontaneous expression a beautiful national mind 
ever found in beautiful speech ; it is that which best answers 
to the ideal of all poetry, — 

" I do but sing because I must, 
And pipe but as the linnets sing." 

Are the Iliad and the Odyssey, then, substantially as we 

* Iliad, II. 594-600. 

t Odyssey, XI. 368; XVII. 518. 

} Odyssey, I. 351. 

$ The word "lyric" expresses my meaning exactly, notwithstanding the clear 
distinction between what is known to scholars as lyric poetry and as epic poetry. 
This distinction is often pressed too far. Terpander himself, according to Plutarch, 
set Homer's verse to his heptachord. Remote as the songs of ob.-erved and im- 
agined facts and events may in theory seem to be from the songs of personal emo- 
tion, they really run together indistinguishably. How many readers fail to detect, 
in Iliad, XXII. 393, 394, the pajan that Achilles, in the fury of triumph, sings over 
Hector slain ! 
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have them, the works of a single mind ? Does Homer mean 
to us a personal author, with a definite place in the hierarchy 
of literature ? Antiquity says, yes ; and it has been easy and 
fashionable to decide in favor of antiquity with a word. This 
verse, it is said, is the loftiest ever written ; it is at least 
worthy to stand beside that of JEschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Milton, — such poets as no age ever produced in pairs. The 
highest honors of poetry cannot be divided among a school or 
class. The aggregation of any number of secondary minds 
weighs, nothing, in creative art, against one master genius. 
" Some people believe in many Homers, we in one ; Nature is not 
so prodigal of her poets," is the judgment of Christopher North, 
which has now become classical. " II y a une chose cent fois 
plus extraordinaire que l'existence d'un Homere unique ; c'est 
l'existence de deux Homeres," writes Alexis Pierron. To 
this it is often added, as a parting broadside upon a routed foe, 
that there is a uniformity of tone and style, a consistency of 
characters, events, and beliefs, and a harmonious elevation and 
dignity throughout the two poems, such as compel the reader 
to refer them to one intellect.* 

The lover of the Homeric poetry will not easily be led to 
slight its greatness. In some important elements of poetical 
power it is unsurpassed by any other writing, and unapproach- 
able by any modern rivalry. In picturesqueness, in simple 
directness of speech, and in musical flow, most of it is great ; 
in unlabored and unstrained tenderness and elevation, it has 
passages equal to the noblest of imaginative products. Framed 
to strike first the ear, and the mind through the ear, it lacks 
the intellectual suggestiveness of modern verse ; composed in 
simple and homely words, it is lavish of sounds, and unstudied 
and careless in its abundant use of epithets ; it yet deals with 
these words as a raw material, shaping them to its will, filling 
them out, and rounding them off, and indeed bending all the 



* Mr. Gladstone writes, in behalf of Homeric unity : " I do not hesitate to say 
that no work known to me presents, in any degree equal or approaching to these 
poems, the proof, in kind among the strongest of all, which arises out of natural un- 
studied consistency of detail." (Jnventus Mundi, p. 25.) This broad assertion is 
a fair speeitmn of the treatonnt the Homeric problems have commonly received 
from the British mind. 

VOL. CXII. — NO. 231. 22 
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customs of speech, within the limits of easy intelligibility, to 
its first great law of melody. Its full, organ roll, its fearless 
repetitions, its want of logical emphasis, of allusion and meta- 
phor, its prodigality of comparison and description, its un- 
reserve and directness, never hinting at aught it does not 
speak out, its impersonal and serene calmness, even when 
most rapid, and its fierce and terrible expression of passion, 
especially of the fury of battle, distinguish it for the modern 
reader from other poetry, and thus may seem to him to be 
the characteristics of one great genius. But reflection shows 
that these elements of excellence are chiefly the character- 
istics of the times and the nation in which they appeared. 
This poetry as a whole is great, precisely as the heroic age of 
Greece was great. It is a condition of all sound criticism to 
know, though it is a hard lesson and well learned by few, how 
far the most individual works of genius are the product of the 
times and the intellectual society in which they live, and how 
small a part of them is due to the distinguishing endowments 
of their authors. It is the childhood of thought that will wor- 
ship heroes and demigods, alike in war and in literature. We 
cannot understand an age in which there were many bards 
capable of songs that can stand beside the Ninth or even the 
Tenth Iliad ; not so much because the degree of excellence is 
so high, as because the kind of excellence is now quite unat- 
tainable. We can no better understand an age in which the 
common people could find recreation and delight in the Athe- 
nian drama ; and the genius which could take pleasure in a 
new JSschylean Trilogy, set before us in English just as it was 
on the Greek stage, is as rare now as the genius which could 
produce it was then. An imagination strong enough to grasp 
the conditions of other times than ours is demanded in an his- 
torical inquiry, and the error of ascribing to individual genius 
all that we find wonderful in Homer is like the error of calling 
Cato wicked, because he did not observe the Christian law of 
marriage, or a foreigner stupid, because he does not understand 
our language. The famous skeleton of a fossil man found some 
years ago in the Neanderthal is of gigantic strength, but was 
he stronger than his fellows ? From this alone, the presump- 
tion is rather that our ancestors, at a remote epoch of their 
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struggle for existence, were as superior in strength of body to 
us as the wild boar of the Rhine forests is to the stalled and 
fatted swine. Now the mental world of the Homeric poems is 
at a distance from ours which a geological epoch, in physical 
life, scarcely represents. All of their peculiarities which may 
belong to that world, rather than to the mind in which we see 
it, are no evidence whatever of unity of authorship. And such 
are most of the characteristics which have been offered as such 
evidence. 

It remains true that the Homeric poetry is immeasurably 
above all other popular ballad poetry. But the ballad poetry 
best known to us has been the work of the common mind, after 
intelligence, education, ambition, and genius had risen out of 
it. It was not Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Fletcher, and Lord 
Bacon that sang the ballads of Elizabeth's reign ; but in 
heroic Greece the epic ballads were the one literary expres- 
sion of the national mind. All that was highest in genius and 
intelligence was poured through this channel. The Greeks 
begin their recorded career with the germs of supreme excel- 
lence in imaginative art ; they bring these with them from 
unknown days. It is a wonderful assumption indeed that the 
race which, in a few generations, afterwards gave to the world 
its best models in every form of expression, and led mankind 
with achievements in art such as no other people have even 
fully understood, had possessed in its long earlier centuries 
but one eminent productive mind. M. Pierron's epigram has 
more force when read backwards ; there is one thing more in- 
credible than two or many Homers : it is that one Homer 
alone, without imaginative ancestors, companions, or rivals, 
arose and sang once for all the immortal epics, for which no 
previous culture had prepared him or his audience. He who 
believes this must also believe that an author who could not 
write composed poems of twelve and of fifteen thousand lines ; 
that he taught them to others ; that they passed orally to a 
remote posterity ; that the only occasion for which they were 
composed was the recitation or chanting of bards, chiefly in 
assemblies of warriors ; and that thus, and for this use, Homer 
constructed, and the Greeks preserved, a work, the rapid and 
continuous utterance of which would occupy thirty hours. 
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Do the Homeric epics themselves furnish no thread to guide 
the student out of this labyrinth of improbabilities ? Is each of 
the poems a single and compact conception ? Are both of 
them plainly the expression of one master mind ? 

The theory of " one Homer " is refuted by comparing the 
Iliad with the Odyssey. Assuming, for the moment, that each 
is the work of one author, they cannot be works of the same 
author. They represent, in many respects, different stages of 
culture and of religion. The popular mythology is the very 
soul of each poem, but they do not teach the same mythology. 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the Sirens, who act so large a part . 
in the Odyssey, are not only unknown to the Iliad, but they 
belong to the magical class of wonders, of which it has but a 
trace.* Tne same is true of Proteus, and his changing form ; 
of jEolus, and his gift of favorable winds in a bag ; of Circe, 
and her enchantments ; of the voyage to the under-world ; 
and of the Cyclops. Still more remote from the supernatural 
machinery of the Iliad, which is always moved directly by the 
gods, are the magic ships of the Phaeacians, which knew their 
own way everywhere without pilots,! the rocks which even 
birds cannot safely pass in flight, but which draw ships irresist- 
ibly to their ruin,$ the lotus which destroys the memory ,§ and 
the moly, which is a countercharm against magic drugs. || In 
all this the Odyssey is more than half-way from the Iliad to 
the Arabian Nights. The wife of Hephaestus in the Iliad 
is one of the Graces ; in the Odyssey, Aphrodite herself. ^[ Zeus 
in the Odyssey is omniscient, even of the future ; in the 
Iliad he is deceived by Here, and knows nothing of her secret 
plans.** In the Odyssey " the Deity " is omnipotent ; " the 
gods " are omniscient ; Zeus is the supreme father and 
creator of mankind ; ff but all this is strange to the Iliad. 
The gods of the two poems are commonly visible under 
different conditions. Those of the Iliad, though less de- 
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veloped in attributes than those of the Odyssey, are more 
remote from man, so that the deification of men* is a con- 
ception quite foreign to the former poem. Olympus, the home 
of the gods, is in the Iliad the mountain of that name, with its 
many peaks, and covered with snow ; but in the Odyssey it is 
a serene and heavenly dwelling-place beyond the reach of 
snow, storm, or rain.f The higher position of women in the 
society described in the Odyssey is noticed by every reader. 

A long and tedious list might be made of discrepancies in 
detail, in myths and events, and in the characters of persons 
common to both poems. But it is in the moral tone and the 
moral standards they express that the profoundest contrast 
exists between them. As a rule, power is its own justification 
in the Iliad ; but in the Odyssey right is under the guardian- 
ship of the gods. The deities of the former are arbitrary and 
unscrupulous, and religion is practised to win personal favor 
with them ; but those of the latter rule in the interest of social 
order and a crude law of benevolence, and piety obtains their 
moral approval. Napoleon found Providence always on the 
side of the strongest battalions ; and so in the Iliad, weakness 
and helplessness are the unpardonable sins. But, in the 
Odyssey, strangers and beggars are under the divine care ; 
charity and hospitality, even command over appetite and 
magnanimity towards fallen foes, are directly taught. It is 
not to be assumed that two poems with so much in common, 
so nearly alike in language and style, either of which would be 
quite destroyed by striking out the lines and passages found 
also in the other, arose in different communities. The natural 
inference is that the Odyssey was composed among the same 
people, but in a later generation, after an interval of rapid and 
profound moral change. Rapid it must have been, for the epic 
language changed but little in comparison. The Odyssey has 
but ten or twelve words in familiar use which are not known 
to the Iliad ; and the most important of these are such as the 
new moral ideas required for their expression. 

The whole argument for Homeric unity from the excellence 
of the poems, and from their harmony of style, suffers ship- 

* Odyssey, V. 334. Ses 135, 209. 

t Iliad, i" 420, 499; XVIII. 186, 616. Odyssey, VI. 44, etc. 
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wreck on these facts. It is clearly more incredible that the 
same author composed these works than even that two or many 
Shakespeares should appear at once. There is, however, no 
such alternative, except for minds which ascribe to individual 
genius all that is strange to us in the heroic age. In any case, 
the fact is demonstrated that the Homeric poems are not the 
products of one author, that Homer is a collective and not a per- 
sonal name. The traditional glories of that name no longer 
embarrass the inquiry. Criticism is free to examine each part 
of the epic poetry concerning its origin. It is the Iliad alone 
which here demands attention, and the careful reader of it, who 
has been taught to regard it as a work of art and the model of 
all " the unities," will not want for surprises. Pylasmenes the 
Paphlagonian, who is killed by Menelaus and Antilochus, weeps 
at his son's funeral ten days later.* Schedius, a prince of 
the Phocaeans, is killed by Hector for a son of Perimedes, and 
afterwards, in the same day, is killed again by the same hero 
for a son of Iphitus.f Euripylus and Lycomedes both give 
Apisaon the same mortal wound on different days, and have 
the exploit celebrated in the same words. % Glaucus is severely 
wounded in the morning, and stopped from fighting ; he re- 
mains so in the evening and frets over his helplessness ; but, 
in the mean while, he has been in front of the fight defending 
Hector.§ Sarpedon is borne from the field in agony, with a 
great spear through his thigh that has grazed the bone ; but 
two days later he rushes on the Argives like a lion. || Teucer 
the archer is struck down, his shoulder crushed by a huge 
stone, and next day wields his deadly bow without a hint of 
trouble.^ The Greeks spend a whole night feasting, and when 
dawn appears immediately take breakfast.** All the armor of 
Patroclus falls from him in the fight, but after he is dead it is 
stripped from his body, ft Even the myths of the great Olym- 
pian gods are varied ; thus Hephaestos gives utterly inconsist- 
ent accounts of his fall to earth. %% These are instances of 
curious discrepancies, but there are many more of similar kinds. 
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A few of them might be explained by corruptions of the text, 
consistently with the original unity of the poem. But the ten- 
dency of editors is always to remove such difficulties, rather 
than to introduce them, and these are far too numerous and 
important for a work of art which is substantially one. 

But no general view of the poem can be founded on mere 
inconsistencies of detail. They are important merely because 
they have never been satisfactorily explained upon the tradi- 
tional theory ; while, upon the critical theory, they are pre- 
cisely what must be expected. It is the absence of any consist- 
ent and organizing plot in the Iliad, as a whole, upon which 
the argument depends. This want can scarcely be too strongly 
stated ; it is absolute. No scholar has imagined that the poem 
is properly " The Iliad " ; for the fate of Ilium, though pre- 
dicted from the beginning, is not reached at the end. The 
first lines set before them " the wrath of Achilles " as a burden, 
his wrath against the Greeks, not the Trojans ; but if the whole 
twenty-four books are read in view of this theme, by far the 
greater part of them fall away entirely, having no artistic con- 
nection with it. Volumes have been written to explain that 
the " plot " of the Iliad is the history of this wrath ; that 
Achilles withdraws, offended, from the war, and that the Greeks 
in his absence are helpless before the valor of Hector, until the 
invincible hero, his rage turned against the Trojan by the fall 
of his friend Patroclus, returns to kill him. But if so, never 
was " plot " so little respected by its author. Ajax repeatedly 
proves himself superior in the field to Hector, who is saved 
from death at his hands only by flight. Patroclus himself 
gains a greater triumph over the Trojans than Achilles, routing 
them so that his triumphant entrance into the city is only pre- 
vented by the interference of Apollo.* Nor is Patroclus con- 
quered by Hector ; but Apollo struck him powerless, and 
tore all his armor from him ; Euphorbus pierced him in the 
back with a spear, and only then, when he was already 
wounded and in retreat, did Hector give him the final 
blow.f As little glorious is the triumph of Achilles over Hec- 
tor, won by the gross deceit practised on the Trojan, and the 
active help given to the Greek by Pallas Athene .$ Was the 

# XVI. 698. t XVI. 790, etc. % XXII. 226, 277. 
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great poet without the art to magnify his hero, or to give em- 
phasis to the climax of his story ? 

How is the fifth book, the longest in the Iliad, related to 
" the plot " ? It contains no reference to the wrath of Achil- 
les ; hut celebrates the warlike glory of Diomedes, making his 
exploits more impressive than those of the son of Peleus at his 
greatest. Diomedes fights fearlessly with gods against whom 
Achilles does not lift his spear ; with Ares and Aphrodite, far 
higher divinities than the river-god Xanthus, who puts Achilles 
to flight. It is only when read as a distinct poem that " the 
valor of Diomedes " is properly enjoyed. This is equally true of 
the ninth book, the night embassy to Achilles ; which accords 
well with the general tenor of what precedes it, but is plainly 
not held in view in the after-narratives. Although " the wrath 
of Achilles " finds here its highest expression, the charming 
story of it cannot have been known to the bards who represent 
that wrath as softened upon much slighter occasion than was 
then offered in vain. The tenth book, too, is an independent 
song. It tell3 another story of the same night as the ninth, and 
occupies Ulysses during the same time in another way. An epic 
poet hurrying to the crisis of his story will surely gather rapid- 
ity and fire, shorten his descriptions and episodes, and steadily 
advance his action ; but in the Iliad the books which precede 
the climax of the so-called plot, those which contain the deeds 
of Patroclus and the battles around his body, are precisely the 
ones in which descriptions are most lavish, and the action in 
hand most strikingly and most needlessly retarded. Events 
are often made so prominent that the reader naturally expects 
them to lead to important situations and actions ; and then they 
disappear, as if forgotten. In the eleventh book an elaborate 
account is given of the occasion for an embassy from Achilles 
to Nestor. He sends Patroclus to inquire if it is Machaon that 
is wounded, and to bring him word ; but the story is never re- 
sumed. In the twelfth book the chariots of the Trojans are left 
at the ditch they pass, and they press on to the fleet on foot ; 
but at the fleet the chariots are in the fight again, and Hector 
leaps from his car to slay. Of such loose, unwoven threads a 
great part of the Iliad consists. If the JEneid or the Paradise 
Lost were handed down to us in twenty fragments, these could 
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be pieced together to completeness as certainly as a dissected 
map ; but if the Iliad had come to us in scattered songs, as tra- 
dition says it came to Peisistratus, living scholars would not 
easily be convinced that all these originally formed a whole. 

The reader who has once permitted himself to doubt the 
original unity of the Iliad will find his doubt rapidly growing 
to disbelief, when he reads it consecutively, with careful atten- 
tion to the style and versification. But few of the marked 
differences he will observe can be set forth in brief and precise 
language, without long citations from the Greek text, and with- 
out appealing to principles which would require discussion. 
But some of them are too obvious to be overlooked. For in- 
stance, there is a peculiar tone in all the later books, beginning 
with the eighteenth. The sound is in epic poetry the first con- 
sideration, but it is more so here than elsewhere. The verse 
has a rolling fulness and richness, even when the sense is bar- 
ren, such as no preceding book, save in part the tenth, pos- 
sesses. Strange words occur, especially sonorous compounds ; 
there is a frequent and singular use of proverbial language ; 
and there are some startling artifices of versification, wholly 
unlike anything in the rest of these poems.* The study of the 
versification alone will be found, indeed, to afford an indepen- 
dent proof that different parts of the Iliad were composed, not 
only by different authors, but at different periods. For instance, 
when the first half of the second book was made, the semi-con- 
sonant sound or sounds called digamma occurred at the begin- 
ning of a number of words in which it had already been 
dropped when the fourteenth book and the last part of the 
fourth were composed. From an examination of the same class 
of words, and of the care with which the rules of euphony in 
the position of the metrical pauses are observed, it is certain 
that the first, seventeenth, and twenty-second books are, in the 
main, decidedly older in language and more skilfully versified 
than the twelfth and twenty-third. 

The spirit of such criticism is often reproached as negative 
and destructive ; but civilization is measured by the encroach- 

* See for such proverbial expressions, XVIII. 108, 309, 328; XIX. 221 ; XX. 
242, 248 ; XXI. 63 ; XXII. 490 ; XXIV. 49, 525, etc. And for surprising and effec- 
tive repetitions of metrical clauses, XX. 371 1 XXII. 1 28 ; XXIII. 641, etc. 
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ments of doubt upon traditional beliefs. The ability to weigh 
evidence against what he has long accepted as certain, is the 
mark of the trained mind. He who substitutes a just doubt 
for an unproved belief is as really a discoverer of truth, and 
does it a service as substantial, as he who frames and proves a 
final theory. The vulgar mind is incapable of doubt, and clings 
to its beliefs, even when they are not in their nature susceptible 
of proof, with a tenacity which the most probable inductions of 
science cannot command. As yet no history of the Homeric 
poems can be written, and any account of them which aims to 
be satisfactory must be largely conjectural. On some of the 
chief problems they suggest, such as the origin of their mythol- 
ogy, the very few students who are capable of an independent 
judgment have not approached an agreement. But some valu- 
able conclusions concerning their nature are established ; these 
are sure rapidly to become a part of the literary consciousness 
of the age, and to be the traditional beliefs of the future. They 
are founded upon the broad views of history and of literature, 
on which all recent progress in the knowledge of antiquity de- 
pends. Any treatment of the Iliad which begins, as most of 
the discussions of it accessible to the English reader begin, by 
rejecting the results of criticism, are but temporary and mis- 
leading echoes of an exploded superstition, which will hereafter 
be remembered with the crystal spheres by which Ptolemy ex- 
plained the phenomena of the heavens, and the independent 
creations to which Linnasus ascribed the origin of different 
species of plants. The Homer of the ancients is as mythical 
as the heroes of his songs. In the advance of knowledge the 
glory of great names fades ; the productive energies of hu- 
manity come into prominence ; " the individual withers, and 
the world is more and more." Moses, Confucius, Lycurgus, 
Eomulus, and Homer are the names to which ignorance and 
superstition ascribe the productions of nations and the growth 
of ages. 

In the Iliad, then, we are in contact with the early Greek 
intellect, with the fresh poetical energies of the most imagina- 
tive race the world has ever seen. Tales of still earlier days 
of heroism fashioned themselves into glorious forms, in the 
mist of tradition. The mythology which grew gradually out 
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of the worship of the great forces of nature, and expressed all 
the religious feelings of the Greeks, became associated with 
these heroic tales. The loftiest minds, taking inspiration from 
their observations of nature, their exalted reverence for an- 
cestry and heroism, and their fierce warlike passions, clothed 
the legends with song. Their songs were handed down from 
age to age, growing in definiteness of form and often in splen- 
dor, and constantly modified, under the influence of singers 
and hearers, to fit better and better together. A great bard 
was bound by the received traditions as closely as Stephen in 
his preaching by the traditions of the Jews, and could only 
work upon the accepted version of events, adorning and am- 
plifying it by his genius. That the best of such songs should 
gradually be shaped into cycles of song, and that, when the 
art of writing became adequate to preserve them, they should 
be still further filed and joined into something like unity, was 
natural and inevitable. That they should then form two and 
only two " poems," and should all be ascribed to one great 
name, will not surprise him who compares the history of other 
poetry and of other institutions in ages which keep no exact 
records. Whether or not the collection of the poems from the 
lips of the bards, and the co-ordination of them in the two 
cycles of epic poetry that have reached us, were the work of 
one man or city or age,* and how much change was made in 
them when they were first reduced to writing, or afterwards, 
are questions which cannot now, if ever, be definitely answered. 
But a true appreciation of the Iliad begins with the fact, the 
centre of the interest enlightened men must always feel in it, 
that it is, in substance, a series of the songs of popular 
minstrels, from the days when their songs were the whole of 
literature, and is by far the noblest collection of such poetry 
in existence. 

Since the Homeric poems form a class so different from all 
others, it seems that the work of translating them must differ 

* The "tradition" which ascribed the collection of the poems to Peisistratus, 
"qui primus Homeri libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse dicitur, ut nunc habe- 
mus" (Cicero, de Oratore, III. 34), is likely to have been somebody's guess, made 
five hundred years after his death. Yet it has been exaggerated into "the testimony 
of all antiquity" that Peisistratus was the architect who built the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, as two great temples, out of heaps of stones. 
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widely, in some respects, from other translations. The writer 
who turns Don Carlos or even the Inferno into English verse 
has before him a hook written for readers, in measures which 
he can fully appreciate and partly imitate, and written in a 
language strongly analogous to his own. He may reasonably 
aspire and strive to reproduce the poem in its metrical form as 
well as in its precise meaning, and to affect readers much 
as the original affects them. But the Homeric poems are 
chants, addressed to the sense of melody, in a language as 
nearly as possible the reverse of ours in freedom and sonorous 
roundness. How is song to be turned into written words ? 
rolling music into logical and inflected speech ? Were there 
nothing in the subject and the spirit of the poems foreign to 
our minds, the difficulty in form would be insuperable. But 
Homer's songs were sung to throngs of armed men, to whom 
they were the simple truth of history and religion, the one 
means of literary recreation and culture. They expressed and 
appealed to whatever of faith, patriotism, pride of race and 
name, aspiration for glory, and sense of harmony these men 
had in them. The translator of Homer, who would make a 
rendering as adequate as a translator of Tasso or of Goethe may 
fairly aim at, must create all this simplicity and intensity of 
faith and fervor in himself, and then must create an audience 
like himself to hear him. The world of letters is a com- 
munity of nations, with too much in common widely to mis- 
understand one another ; but Homer is a being from another 
world, and his strange language is the least of the barriers 
which shut our minds from his. Even a fairly adequate 
rendering in English of what Homer is to the scholar is the 
despair of translation, and the scholar who reads him best is 
the first to confess that what Homer was to the early Greeks 
is a sealed book to him and to the world forever. This needs 
to be asserted strongly ; for while the subject has been dis- 
cussed of late by acute critics, by graceful writers, and by pro- 
found scholars, there is a strange unwillingness in them all to 
acknowledge, in its full extent, the inadequacy of the best 
translation possible. The whole Iliad has been turned into 
English verse about forty times ; but no page of it has yet 
found a form in our language which three competent critics 
will agree to call adequate. 
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Yet ifc is the impossibility of a complete translation that 
makes the attempt at once so fascinating and so t instructive. 
All complete art is impossible ; but the longing for the unat- 
tainable is the inspiration of genius. If great difficulties are 
opportunities for great successes, the immeasurable obstacles 
to Homeric translations are but so many demands for every 
kind and degree of excellence in attempting it. Some of them 
cannot be overcome, but others may be, and the inquiry arises, 
which of them the translator is bound to attack, and to which 
of them he must submit as invincible. The answer depends 
in part upon his individual bent and powers ; but in part also 
upon the general conditions of his task, imposing upon him 
limits and rules which he cannot transgress without failure ; 
and without determining these rules, no standard can be erected 
by which to measure translations of Homer. The writers who 
have tried to determine them differ widely in the artistic form 
they select as the best for an English Iliad ; and there are, in 
fact, among them, three well-marked schools of translation. 
The first and eldest school simply accepts the Iliad from the 
ancients as the masterpiece of poetry, with a place in literature 
like that occupied by the best desk-work of a modern scholarly 
artist ; so that its English representative must also be a great 
poem, supporting the unity of conception by sustained dignity 
and a uniform tone. The verse and style must then be the best 
which can be found in English for a great epic or narrative 
poem. A second school correctly discerns in the Iliad an 
original series of popular ballads, joined together as an after- 
thought by others than the bard or bards who first sung them, 
and upon a plan which possesses but an apparent and super- 
ficial unity. These writers, therefore, insist that a work which 
makes the impression of a compact and uniform English poem 
gives a false report of the original ; that a translator must 
rise and sink in style with his author, and that a ballad metre 
is the only one in which the colloquial freedom, the fearless 
directness, and the occasional sublime elevation of the original 
can be fairly represented, as well as the only one which can 
convey to the English ear the metrical effect of the Greek bal- 
lads upon the Greek ear. The third school is less influenced 
than the others by any definite view of the nature and origin of 
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the original poems, but requires of the translator that he shall 
employ all his resources to transfer them into English just as 
they are, in matter and in form ; that he shall, for example, 
adopt the metre of the Iliad, and make an English hexameter 
like the Greek hexameter, photographing the ancient poem 
upon the modern mind. Each of these three schools of trans- 
lation is largely represented in our literature : the first by most 
versions of the Iliad from Chapman to Bryant, including all 
that have been widely read, and by the whole tenor of English 
criticism until lately ; the second by several recent transla- 
tions, the works of eminent scholars, of whom Professor New- 
man of London, and Professor Blackie of Edinburgh, are the 
chief; and the third by a few complete translations, by Sir 
John Herschel, Mr. E. W. Simcox, and others, but more 
prominently by fragments of translation and by a large num- 
ber of critical discussions, of which two well-known and bril- 
liant essays by Professor Matthew Arnold of Oxford are 
much the most important. 

Every one of these theories of translation is utterly unsatis- 
factory. Pope fused the Iliad, and poured it into a strange 
mould. His style is compact and brilliant, but in no sense 
Homeric. But the recent interpreters, who permit their truer 
views of the original work to blind them to the nature of their 
own language and to the demands of their readers, have made 
failures much more complete. The English ballad metres are to 
us expressions, not of the highest order of thought and feeling 
we know, not of the art which has created the glories of our 
literature, but rather of whatever is low, vulgar, and common- 
place in the national mind. Our greatest poets cannot lift 
them to dignity long enough to make them the worthy form of 
so much as their noblest odes, and all the great lyrics of the 
language avoid them. They are felt to be the appropriate form 
for burlesque, for " John Gilpin " and the " Elegy on a Mad 
Dog," and are closely associated with this class of conceptions 
in the reading world. English hymnology has always had to 
bear the burden and the reproach of them, and therefore has a 
low place in our poetry. When Professor Newman demands 
a metre " fundamentally musical and popular," he seems to 
mean a " sing-song " metre, that will strike the uncultivated 
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ear, for he immediately reduces his principle to an absurdity by 
adding : " Only those metres which, by the very possession of 
these qualities, are liable to degenerate into doggerel, are suit- 
able to reproduce the ancient epic." * But there is no dog- 
gerel in Homer ; the ancient bards wore their inspiration as a 
garment of majesty ; their form is majestic, even where their 
thought is low and mean. These ballad metres of ours turn 
majesty itself to littleness, and rolling speech, " becoming men 
that fought with gods," sinks under them to thin vulgarity. 
" The valor of Diomedes," or the answer of Achilles to Ulysses, 
in a rattling ballad metre, is a symphony of Beethoven on a 
hand-organ. 

Nor has the English hexameter proved better in practice. 
Indeed, it is no more a hexameter, in the Greek sense, than 
scolding is song. It is peculiar among English metres, chiefly 
because it is so very like prose. It is less metrical than any 
established form of English verse. But the Homeric hex- 
ameter is more metrical, and less like prose, than any form of 
metre of which the English language is capable, not excepting 
the rhymed stanza of Spenser or the musical anapaests of 
Byron. This contrast will be seen, even by readers who can 
but partly feel it, when they remember that every line of 
Homer, with not more than six exceptions in the Iliad, is so 
marked in its metrical character, that no half of it could be 
inserted in a page of Greek prose, however skilfully, without 
at once arresting the attention of the Greek reader as a poeti- 
cal extract ; while no English reader, meeting any entire line 
of Mr. Arnold's English hexameters, in a common sentence of 
English prose, would suspect it to be verse. The fault is not 
Mr. Arnold's, it is the fault of our language, or rather of 
modern speech ; for while English is the extreme, among lan- 
guages, in its logical and accentual character, yet the hex- 
ameter is impossible in the more musical and less accented 
Romance languages, as well as in English. Even in German, 
although this measure has an important place in literature, it 
in no metrical respect represents the measure of the ancient 
bards. The desire to enlarge the resources of our tongue for 
poetical expression is natural, and it has led to a persistent 

* Preface to the Iliad, p. v. 
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effort to establish the English hexameter in Homeric trans- 
lation ; but the failure is complete, and the impossibility of rep- 
resenting the epic metrical form in our versions must needs 
be accepted as one of the essential limitations of the translator's 
work. The question how far our so-called hexameter may be 
useful in semi-metrical narrative, is not in place here ; but the 
utter want of even accentual spondees, and the iambic move- 
ment of English, make it improbable that it can ever be either 
a favorite with the popular ear, or the spontaneous form of 
expression in a great poet's mind. 

These considerations illustrate the obstacles which the very 
growth of knowledge may put in the way of artistic achieve- 
ment. The men who know Homer best have not been the best 
interpreters of him to the common mind ; just as a sceptical 
inquiry into the origin of a song would have been no prepara- 
tion for the minstrel who was to sing it at the Olympian 
games. He who attempts to tell in art all that he knows, may 
easily know, if not too much, too many things. The influence 
of the criticism which has made such instructive discoveries in 
the Greek epic has yet contributed nothing to the work of 
transferring it to our own literature. It has inspired no read- 
able translation of the Iliad ; while, of the poets who have 
busied themselves with no such inquiries, but have accepted 
the great story as a work worthy of their best powers, and 
have striven to rewrite it worthily, more than one has reached 
the people, and taught them to love much, and to understand 
something, of the heroic age and poetry. It is among these 
poets that we must look for the translator who has best done 
this, and it is on artistic principles that their work must be 
judged. The modern schools ask, with Dr. Newman, for " a 
translation executed on the principles rather of a daguerre- 
otypist than of a fashionable portrait-painter " ; * or with Mr. 
Simcox, " endeavor to place before the English reader a close 
and, as it were, a photographic view of the poem " ; f but the 
poet who can command the ear of the world has an instinct 
which saves him from such errors. He feels the limitations 
which his language and his audience impose on him, and will 
not defy them ; and he also feels that no Homeric impression 

* Preface to the Iliad, p. xix. t Ibid., p. vii. 
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can be produced, except by poetry as noble to us as Homer's 
to the Greeks. He must needs give to his work, in some re- 
spects, a high degree of excellence, of a kind not found in the 
original, to take the place of the excellence of another kind, 
which cannot be reproduced at all. This law applies, in a 
measure, to all poetical translation, and has been observed 
by every great poet who has undertaken it; but it applies 
more largely to Homer than to any other book. 

The reasonable demand upon the translator is that he shall 
give, in the worthiest metrical form he can command, a faith- 
ful expression of Homer's thoughts, telling the story he tells, 
and setting before us the characters he describes in every situa- 
tion in which he placed them. He must give us, in noble Eng- 
lish poetry, such a picture of the manners, culture, morals, and 
belief of the heroic age as Homer gives. The tendency of 
recent criticism has been to magnify the grammatical knowl- 
edge of Greek required for this work, and to put out of sight, 
in comparison, the artistic power over English, which is of 
incomparably higher importance. An understanding of the 
Greek text is, of course, one of the conditions of success ; 
but critical Greek scholarship is not. It has sometimes been 
said sneeringly that a translator of Homer has a great deal of 
help ; and it is true that he has the meaning of every line 
determined for him by scholars. But no eminent philologist 
has ever written a noble English poem, and it is not likely 
that any will. The poet who can sing the old epics again 
for us must take critics as his guides in details of the meaning, 
and follow them contentedly. Their labors are to him what 
science is in other departments of art, geometrical perspective 
to the painter, anatomy to the sculptor, engineering to the 
architect ; their elements are conditions of his work, but they 
are not his art ; and it is his art, not the science that underlies 
it, which concerns the world. His rarer gift will lose no 
laurels, though he be no authority in the doubtful questions in 
which scholars are disputing over his author. Homer's words 
are too well understood for intelligent students of his mean- 
ing to go far astray, and nice points of philology have noth- 
ing to do with the estimate to be formed of a poetical translation. 
Certainly the merit of the translations already made bears 

vol. cxn. — no. 231. 23 
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no proportion whatever to the grammatical learning of the 
authors ; and one of the ripest Greek scholars among modern 
translators of the Iliad has published, if not the worst of pos- 
sible versions, at least the worst, upon the whole, which can 
be easily found. The question of merit in a translation is 
rather : Has the author worthily clothed in English the same 
worthy conception of the heroic age he finds in Homer ? and has 
he succeeded in freeing his own language from the complica- 
tions and perversions of modern thought, so as to make it a fit 
medium for the simplicity and directness of the epic mind ? 
The loss of the Homeric tone, of the wonderful sincerity and 
picturesqueness of speech, cannot be paid for by critical fidelity 
to the precise force of particles and tenses. 

A successful translation may indeed teach much that its 
author has not distinctly apprehended. The Diomede of the 
Fifth Iliad is as different from the Diomede of some other songs 
as Achilles is from Hector ; the Hector of some passages is a 
vain braggart, of others a modest and dignified hero ; and the 
tone of the story and of the speeches varies accordingly. The 
translator, whose poetical faculty is in harmony with his au- 
thor's, will catch and convey these differences, even if his theory 
of Homer does not recognize them ; while many an incompetent 
translator unconsciously modifies them, and if his characters 
are not all wooden, he at least represents each of them as a set 
of fixed ideas, and in a uniform style. But the power of enter- 
ing into the mind of the text, and taking from it all its 
shades of feeling and thought, is the poet's gift, not the critic's, 
and is as rare as any but the highest creative genius. 

The selection of the metrical form for translating Homer, al- 
though it has been the subject of so much controversy, becomes 
a simple task when these principles are remembered. The 
translator cannot sing ; he can only write. He cannot adopt 
a singing metre, nor make his poem, like the Iliad, a musical 
work. But he is dealing with a form of poetry that is always 
stately, majestic, and calm in its self-possession, though capa- 
ble of endless variety ; that can rise to any height, burn with 
all fury, storm with all rage, and can stoop to the simplest 
speech without approaching prose. The English language has 
no metre like this ; but it has one, and only one, which can in 
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some fair degree represent it, the heroic blank verse of Milton. 
This verse is already imperishably associated with the highest 
imaginative products of our literature. It is everywhere recog- 
nized as fit in itself to express the noblest sentiments. It is 
capable of vast variety in flow and fall, its lines run freely 
together in continuous narrative, setting no limits upon the 
sense, yet it is governed by strict metrical rules. It is only at 
its best that it is as metrical in its effect as good rhyming verse, 
but rhymed translation of an unrhymed original can be but a 
paraphrase, and rhymes break up the verse, so that the contin- 
uous flow of the original, its leading characteristic, is entirely 
lost. Taking all these particulars together, the English blank 
verse represents the heroic hexameter as no other English 
verse can represent it. That it is a difficult measure is not 
an objection to it, in a work in which other measures are 
impossible. 

By selecting this metre, the translator is compelled to aban- 
don the thought of producing the musical effect of the Greek 
epic, or of making, as Homer made, popular ballads. Nor can 
he translate line for line, where the thirteen or seventeen sylla- 
bles of the Greek would be condensed into ten. But he must 
give up still more ; he cannot attempt to render in full all the 
epithets and phrases of the original. Homer is full of sounding 
adjectives and descriptive clauses, metrically fitted to the names 
of his heroes, and that so skilfully that they enable him to 
use names, otherwise inharmonious, with great musical effect. 
Thus each of the names Agamemnon, Achilles, Hector, and 
Zeus has its own metrical value ; and each of them, as it con- 
stantly recurs, would require, if it stood alone, to be separately 
fitted each time into the even flow of the verse. Accordingly, 
the bards devised metrical formulas containing these names, 
and repeated them wherever the names were used. In the 
epic verse the sound was master of the sense or equal lord with 
it ; and, to the Greek ear, the singer's rounded line was a full 
compensation for the frequent repetition of familiar epithets. 
Thus, divine Achilles or the swift-of-foot Achilles, Atrides 
Agamemnon, or the lord of men Agamemnon, the cloud-gatherer 
Zeus, the beaming-helmed Hector, occur constantly, without 
any regard whatever to the appropriateness of the epithet in 
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the context. These phrases are varied with exclusive reference 
to the metre, not to the sense. Hector, when spoken of in the 
nominative case, is illustrious or beaming-helmed, according to 
the number of syllables wanted ; but in the dative case he be- 
comes Hector with the bronze armor, and in the accusative fills 
out many verses as Hector the divine.* Unfortunately for him, 
none of these forms can be made into a vocative case in hex- 
ameter verse ; and, therefore, when Hector is addressed, his 
name, and nothing more, commonly begins the verse and the 
speech, without one of the honorable titles of which the forms 
of their names compelled the bard to be so lavish to other he- 
roes. In all these cases the entire phrases are but names ; 
they had become the common stock of the epic bards ; were 
used by them as proper names without regard to the context ; 
and enabled them, by the rich variety of forms they gave to the 
designations of the leading characters, to select in each case 
that which they could then most conveniently or effectively 
fit into the verse. But neither the literal versions of these 
epithets, nor any paraphrase of them, can be made to serve the 
same purpose in English verse. Instead of filling out its music, 
they destroy it ; while the tedious repetition of them, in the 
extent to which the Greek bards carried it, is intolerable. To 
retain them wherever they are found is to enter the poetical 
lists hopelessly weighted. The translator must claim the same 
liberty his author had, to make the epithets contribute to the 
music of his verse. To follow the original in its repetitions is 
to abandon it in its more important qualities of freedom and 
melody. He must be far more sparing of them than the 
Greek ; yet may properly retain enough of them to suggest the 
effect of lavish fulness and large simplicity which they there 
help to give. The same remarks apply, in the main, to the 
constantly recurring lines which are the standard epic formulae 
for introducing or ending speeches, for beginning the story of a 
new day, for describing the arming of a warrior, or how he 
strikes a foe, and many more ; most of which are common to 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, and are evidently the traditional 
phrases in which things which had to be told often, and had 

* <l>cu5i|Uos "Ektw/j : mpvOalokos "Ektu/j : "E/cropi x a ^ KOI « > P v < rr V '■ "E/cropa Slav. 
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once been told well, came to be told habitually. Something 
would be gained, but much more lost, by always expressing the 
same Greek formula by the same English words ; and, indeed, 
it can scarcely be done, except in the English hexameter, the 
selection of which is the abandonment of far higher ends of 
translation. The translator may properly treat the quotation- 
marks of his author, for such most of the recurring formulae 
strictly are, with greater freedom than the substance of the 
text. 

It remains to examine Mr. Bryant's translation of the Iliad 
by the principles here pointed out, and to compare it with its 
predecessors. The task is the easier, because, if these stand- 
ards of judgment are correct, the competitors for the foremost 
place among such translations are few. Besides the poets 
who have written English Iliads before Mr. Bryant, — Chap- 
man, Pope, and Cowper, — but one scholar, not a poet, has 
made a translation which has been accepted as a poem by the 
public, — the late Earl of Derby. It is now generally admitted 
that Coleridge accurately characterized the first three of them, 
in a classical passage of his literary Remains, written to Words- 
worth in praise of Chapman's Homer : " It is as truly an origi- 
nal poem as the Faery Queen ; it will give you small idea of 
Homer, though a far truer one than Pope's epigrams or Cow- 
per's cumbersome most anti-Homeric-Mil tonism."* But these 
works cannot be dismissed in a sentence. They are all valu- 
able, the first two fill important places in English literary his- 
tory. The author of each of them enjoyed and understood 
Homer with a poet's mind, and could not fail to communicate 
something of him to others. Chapman has much of Homer's 
battle-fire, of his open-air freshness and bold freedom, of his 
passion and variety. But a lively fancy crowds his page with 
loose metaphor, out of keeping with the epic tone ; the rhymed 
fourteen-syllable verse of his " Iliads," the " common metre " 
of hymn-writers, lacks the continuous flow and sustained 
majesty of sound natural to the Greek verse, and is often 
strangely rough and unmusical, while his quaint language and 
frequent low conceits distract the attention from what is good 
and Homeric. The general reader has given up his work as 

* Coleridge's Works, American ed., Vol. IV. p. 173. 
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obsolete. Pope was the first poet of his day, and one of the 
great masters of English verse. His translation, in rhyming 
couplets, has held its place in our classical literature for five 
generations, giving pleasure to unnumbered readers. There 
are still men of culture who agree with Sir John Herschel's 
eulogy of it : " Whatever may be said against it, and with all 
its faults, which are not a few, I, for one, regard Pope's Iliad, 
taken per se, as one of the most magnificent, if not the, most 
magnificent poem extant." * But it has the unpardonable 
fault of all the fine writing of Pope's school. The logical ele- 
ment crowds out the intuitive and poetical ; the form does 
not grow out of the substance as its natural and necessary 
expression, but is put on it as ornament. It is Homer painted, 
glazed, and framed ; Homer in epigrams ; an English poem, 
whose style and metre exaggerate every feature in which the 
English language is inadequate to reproduce the heroic poetry. 
It is a copy of the grand old ruins of the Parthenon, done 
small, in burnished brass, to adorn a richly furnished drawing- 
room. Cowper has left a translation far more accurate in its 
reproduction of the exact sense, line by line, than either of the 
former. But it is a slow and heavy poem, rounded and periodic 
in the structure of its sentences, with the movement of the verse 
retarded by constant inversions in the order of words, and by 
an arrangement of the metrical pauses which suggests the delib- 
eration of moral reflection, rather than the rapidity of warlike 
story. Cowper's muse was the muse of Christian faith and 
morals. He was further than Pope himself from finding inspi- 
ration in the impersonal picturesqueness of the old bards, or 
the self-asserting vigor of their heroes. In spite of its faithful- 
ness and dignity, his Homer has utterly failed to make its way 
to the popular mind. 

The Earl of Derby selected the proper metre for Homeric 
translation, and managed it with a skill surprising in one who, 
though well known as a statesman and a scholar, was not 
known as a poet. His knowledge of the Greek language seems 
to have been fuller and more critical than that possessed by 
any of the poets named above, so that his Iliad is more accurate 
in details than Cowper's. It is also readable, and will be found, 

* Preface to The Iliad of Homer, p. x. 
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on trial, more entertaining to a mixed company of English 
people, in our day, than Pope's. Many passages in it delight 
the scholar by their faithfulness, and all readers by their grace 
and dignity. No critic, who is not biassed by some of the 
theories of translation referred to above, -will hastily dissent 
from the general verdict of the literary world, that Lord 
Derby's translation, as a whole, represents Homer in English 
better than any of its predecessors. Mr. Bryant's work, there- 
fore, naturally challenges comparison with this, the best Eng- 
lish Iliad in existence before it appeared. 

In the accuracy with which the sense of the Greek is ex- 
pressed there is little to choose between them upon scholarly 
grounds. An idle student, seeking aid in construing the origi- 
nal, would find more of it in the Earl of Derby's translation 
than in Mr. Bryant's. It is more literal, preserving more 
closely the construction and order of the text. There are 
also many passages in which it shows a nicer appreciation 
of the shades of meaning in the Greek words and phrases. 
But it contains a large number of errors from which Mr. Bry- 
ant's care has saved him, and cannot be said as a whole 
to be more faithful to the sense of the old bards than his. 
When the translations are compared, however, in respect of 
their artistic accuracy, of the imaginative sympathy with which 
the thought of the bard has been appreciated and appropriated, 
the superiority of the American poet over the British states- 
man is immeasurable. It will be felt by every reader, and felt 
most strongly in those characteristics of lofty verse which can- 
not be clearly described in general words, without illustration 
by passages far too long to be cited here. But there are two 
important particulars in which brief references can make plain 
the nature and extent of this superiority, the selection of words 
and the versification. The loving reader of Homer knows well 
how much of his charm lies in the absolute directness and 
singleness of view shown in the use of the simplest words, and 
the avoidance of those which could in any way suggest a 
thought aside from his immediate purpose. The translator 
who is not a poet is inevitably betrayed by the character of 
our language into expressions which complicate and therefore 
weaken the thought, by suggesting associated thoughts not to 
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be found in the original. The Earl of Derby offends so con- 
stantly in this way that he has given his pages a thoroughly 
modern tone, in spite of his occasional efforts to put upon them 
an air of antiquity by the use of old or uncommon words and 
constructions. Homer speaks of goddesses, " who lord it 
through the war of men " ; Lord Derby makes them " range 
exulting through the blood-stained fields of war " ; iEneas is 
rapt from the contest by Aphrodite and Apollo, " lest some 
Greek take his life away," but Lord Derby has it, " rob him of 
his life " ; Homer says that Paeeon " was not made mortal," 
but Lord Derby introduces an unepic personification, and tells 
us that " death on him was powerless." * Words which in 
Homer " stirred the heart " of Menelaus, in Lord Derby " to 
pity nerved the victor's breast " ; when Homer sees " a sacred 
darkness come over," Lord Derby makes " darkness shroud 
the earth " ; Homer's Achilles is " of so proud a spirit that he 
will not stay in the plain," but Lord Derby says that " his 
proud, impetuous spirit will spurn the plain " ; Hector says to 
Polydamas, " you are saying now what I do not like," but in 
Lord Derby's verse it is, " thy words are such as grate un- 
kindly in mine ear." f In short, the parliamentary orator was 
deficient in the poetical imagination, which can assume the 
feeling appropriate to the design ; and he therefore fails to 
catch the tone of his author, and freely uses words with a 
conventional transfer of meaning that is confusing and ruinous 
to the epic simplicity. 

On the other hand, Mr. Bryant has long been known, by his 
original poems, as resembling the old epic poets, in his lan- 
guage, more than any other living writer of English. It may 
be said that contemporary poets have excelled his verse, one 
in splendor, another in suggestiveness, another in fulness of 
knowledge and in reach of thought, and more than one in 
nearness to the great mental conflicts of the age ; but he has 
certainly not been surpassed, perhaps not approached by any 
writer since Wordsworth, in that majestic repose and that self- 
reliant simplicity which characterized the morning stars of song. 
He has adhered to the permanent element in our language ; and 

* Book V. 332 ; 317 and 346, 402. 
t Book VI. 51 ; XVII. 455; XVIII. 263, 285. 
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the common perversions in the meaning of good old words, 
which make it so nearly impossible even for most men of cul- 
ture to write a sentence that Chaucer could have understood, 
seem to be unknown to him. No qualification for a translator 
of Homer could be more essential than this ; and the reader 
who has duly considered its importance will find that it has 
given Mr. Bryant's translation a vast superiority over all others. 
The simplicity of Professor Newman's ballad verse is gained 
only by the sacrifice of dignity ; that of the writers of English 
hexameters is mere baldness ; even that of Lord Derby is 
habitually weak, forced, and halting ; but that of Mr. Bryant 
is at once majestic and direct, at once noble, rapid, and vigor- 
ous ; it is, in a large degree, the simplicity of Homer. So 
great is the contrast in tone between the best two translations, 
that when, in the chariot race,* the words the horses " flew 
dusting over the plain," are rendered by Lord Derby, 
" scoured the dusty plain," the reader is not a whit surprised 
by the commonplace and superfluous metaphor ; but when Mr. 
Bryant says that the steeds " flew beneath the shroud of dust," 
we are shocked, with a sense that the simple heroic style has 
been rudely interrupted.! The entire loss of effect by one 
false word is well seen in Lord Derby's translation of a fine 
line in the Doloneia, or story of the spy-service of Ulysses and 
Diomede in the Trojan camp. The Greeks are waiting anx- 
iously for these chieftains to return, and Nestor suddenly tells 
them that he hears horses' feet ; or, literally, " a sound of swift- 
footed horses strikes my ears." % Lord Derby destroys the 
directness of the assertion entirely by prefixing to it a needless 

word of doubt : — 

" Methinks 
The sound of horses, hurrying, strikes mine ear." 

Nestor did not stop to think at all, and it was not the heroic 
style to put expletives of modesty into the speeches of kings. 
Mr. Bryant, as usual, is epic in directness and simplicity : — 

* Book XXIII. 372 (translation, 476). 

t This unhomeric dragging in of modern metaphor, or modern refinement of 
thought, so characteristic of nearly all translations, scarcely occurs elsewhere in Mr. 
Bryant's, except in the words "divorced," Book XXII. 363 (451) ; and "corse," 
XXIV. 72 (96). 
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" The trampling of swift steeds is in my ears." 
The two translations of this line well illustrate, also, the 
superiority of Mr. Bryant's translation as a metrical composi- 
tion. He is a master of our heroic blank verse, as even the 
earliest of his poems proved ; not indeed of those lofty and in- 
tricate harmonies, of which Milton alone has proved it capable ; 
not of those ethereal, lingering melodies, which died with Shel- 
ley ; not of the verse of Tennyson, which more than half hides 
a fascinating depth under a brilliant superficial polish; but 
the verse of Bryant has also its own characteristic music and 
beauties. It is varied, easy, and pleasing, and is not excelled 
by any other in its power of rising to an exalted solemnity, and 
of sinking to a natural familiarity ; of sympathizing in its 
movement with all forms of passion, and of reflecting, with- 
out abruptness, all changes of tone. On the other hand, 
Lord Derby was not a poet, and the most serious fault 
which the general reader finds in him is his want of mastery 
over this difficult form of composition. His lines can be 
" scanned," but they are very rarely melodious. They satisfy 
the mind with their sense, but not the ear with their music. 
In Homer the sound is the first source of power. Mr. Bry- 
ant has succeeded in giving to his verse something of the 
charm which the scholar finds in the grand roll of the inimi- 
table Greek hexameter ; but in Lord Derby's pages the sound 
is no source of power, and has no charm whatever. It would 
be ungracious to single out passages in which the want of 
melody is conspicuous, since no ear that is attuned to our 
noblest metre, as Shakespeare, Milton, Shelley, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson have written it, can find enjoyment in any page 
of Lord Derby's verse. 

In order to bring this discussion within fair limits, it has 
been necessary to avoid citations. But to illustrate all that 
has been said of the merits and faults of the translators, it is 
desirable to set before the reader at least one passage, in the 
various forms which the best of them have given to it. For 
this purpose we may appropriately select a few lines, which 
are characteristic in themselves of the Homeric fire and mag- 
nificence, and have been imitated in the most splendid battle- 
scene in contemporary poetry, that of Lyonnesse, described by 
Mr. Tennyson in " The Passing of Arthur " : — 
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" In the mist 
Was many a noble deed, many a base, 
And chance and craft and strength in single fights. 
And ever and anon with host to host 
Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 
Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 
Of battle-axes on shattered helms, and shrieks 
After the Christ, of those who falling down 
Looked up for heaven, and only saw the mist; 
And shouts of heathen and the traitor knights, 
Oaths, insults, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 
Sweat, writhings, anguish, laboring of the lungs 
In that close mist, and cryings for the light, 
Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead." 

The literal meaning of Homer's words may be given thus, in 
bald prose : — 

" And they (the armies) when now meeting they reached 
one place, struck together oxhides (shields), and together 
spears and mights (strong frames) of warriors in bronze 
breastplates ; but shields with bosses were dashed on one an- 
other, and a great din arose. And there at once was wailing 
and exultation of warriors, slaying and slain, and the earth 
ran with blood." * 

Chapman's unequal version fails here, and is not worth 
quoting. Pope's is thoroughly characteristic, both of his de 
fects and of his merits : — 

" Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet closed, 
To armor armor, lance to lance opposed. 
Host against host with shadowy squadrons drew, 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew, 
Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries, 
And shrilling shouts and dying groans arise ; 
With streaming blood the slippery fields are dyed, 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide." 

Homer's first line is entirely changed in meaning, and loses 
all its simplicity, by the transposition made for the sake of 
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rhyme ; and the fourth and eighth lines of Pope are made for 
the rhyme only, having not a word in Homer to justify them. 
The simple, hut impressive antithesis of the original, " wailing 
and exultation of slaying and slain," is multiplied into a long 
series of verbal contrasts, adding enormously to that artificial 
character which is always, at best, displayed to some extent 
by rhyming couplets. It is almost unnecessary to point out 
the inconsistency of such phrases as " shadowy squadrons," 
" iron tempests," " slippery fields " which are " dyed," and a 
" tide " that is " swelled " by " slaughtered heroes," with the 
Homeric tone. 

Cowper did his best on this passage, with the following 
result : — 

" And now the battle joined. Shield clashed with shield 

And spear with spear, conflicting corselets rang, 

Bossed bucklers met, and tumult wild arose. 

Then, many a yell was heard, and many a shout 

Loud intermixed, the slayer o'er the maimed 

Exulting, and the field was drenched with blood." 

Cowper's boast, while censuring Pope for adding so much 
of his own to Homer, was "I have omitted nothing, I have 
invented nothing." But he certainly, without knowing it, in- 
vented the slowest, heaviest blank verse ever written by a man 
of genius, and fettered Homer with it. His " conflicting corse- 
lets," " shout loud intermixed," and " field drenched," not 
only suggest thoughts quite foreign to the original and out of 
harmony with the epic style, but they load his lines with a 
weight under which they cannot move. Instead of Homer's 
unconscious and lavish fulness, he gives us condensation ; 
instead of Homer's straightforwardness, forced and halting 
inversions of the natural order. 

Professor Newman saw clearly that the Homeric poems 
were the Greek ballads, and that rhyme was impossible in 
a translation of them ; but he strangely inferred that an Eng- 
lish ballad metre without rhyme would best represent the metri- 
cal form of the Iliad. His version of this passage is : — 

" When to encounter hasting, they were on one spot assembled, 
Hides clashed on hides, and spear on spear, and might with might of heroes 
In brazen armor corsleted ; the shields with sturdy bosses 
Each upon each leant hard, and raised tumultuous disorder. 
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Then rose there, all around, of men a groaning and a boasting, 

From victors or from vanquished ; and reeked the earth with carnage." 

On the other hand, Professor Blackie felt that the abandon- 
ment of rhyme only uncloaks the ragged poverty of our ballad 
metres, yet believed that no other metre is appropriate to 
Homer. He gives us these lines : — 

" But now the hosts together rushed, and each did each assail, 
And buckler upon buckler rang, and hurtled mail on mail ; 
And might of man did might oppose, flashed spear to spear, and rang 
The war-cry loud and shrill, and shield met shield with brassy clang ; 
And many a shout and many a yell to heaven commingled goeth, 
From men who struck and men who fell ; the field with crimson floweth." 

In all these attempts there is very little of the Homeric 
style or effect, and it seems strange that either the ear or the 
mind of a translator could be satisfied with any of them. It 
seems quite as strange that every one of them should have fol- 
lowed Chapman and Pope in the artificial and unepic repe- 
titions of the nouns " shield," " spear," and " might," or their 
substitutes, of which Homer, of course, has nothing. 

Turning to the writers of English hexameters, we find the 
following report of the passage by Mr. Simcox : — 

" But when the hosts advancing met in the midst of the champaign, 
Then together were dashed shields, spears, and the strength of the heroes 
Armed in brazen mail, while ever each boss-bearing buckler 
One 'gainst the other clashed, and loud was the roar of the tumult. 
Then together arose the wail and the boast of the heroes 
Slaying and being slain, while the ground with the red blood was flowing." 

Sir John Herschel has also made what are called hexameters 
of the same lines, thus : — 

" Now when at length the hosts were met and were hurled on each other, 
Clashed together their spears and the tough bull-hides of their bucklers, 
Breast against breast, and might against might, they drove, and the bosses 
Round, of their shields, met rude, and dire was the crash of their meeting. 
Then to the sky broke forth loud shouts and groans of the heroes 
Slaying and slain. Then streamed with blood the ground that they tram- 
pled." 

If this is verse, lovers of English poetry will ask, what is 
prose ? The six hexameters here include seventy-six words, 
each with its own distinct word accent, where the Greek has 
but forty-seven. While there are in each line of the Greek, 
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upon the average, three metrical pauses or caesuras, that is to 
say, places in which the flow of the metre is more or less inter- 
rupted, by the end of one word and the beginning of another, 
there are ten in each English line. In reading Homer, the 
voice has to utter, in the six lines, one hundred and five dis- 
tinct consonant sounds ; but in reading Sir John HerschePs 
translation, one hundred and eighty-five must be pronounced 
in the corresponding passage. Thus in English hexameters 
not only is quantity, the essential principle of the hexameter, 
wholly unknown, but the multiplicity of little words destroys 
the metrical value of the pauses, on the proper adjustment of 
which the harmony of the heroic Greek verse depends, and 
delays and breaks up the movement ; while, finally, the accu- 
mulation of rough consonant sounds in our words adds vastly 
to these defects. Measured by the ear, there is not in the 
Iliad a line either so harsh in sound or exacting so much time 
for its utterance as the most rapid and musical hexameter in 
either of the translations quoted above. 

Lord Derby's rendering of the same passage preserves 
more closely the sense of the Greek than any of the pre- 
ceding : — 

" When to the midst they came, together rushed 
Bucklers and lances, and the furious might 
Of mail-clad warriors ; bossy shield on shield 
Clattered in conflict; loud the clamor rose. 
Then rose too mingled shouts and groans of men 
Slaying and slain ; the earth ran red with blood." 

Here are positive faults enough ; the word " rushed " sug- 
gests a personification of the weapons wholly foreign to the 
spirit of the original ; " the midst " is weak ; " furious " is a 
superfluous addition ; " clattered " is undignified and inaccu- 
rate ; " too " is ambiguous to the ear, and makes the verse 
halt as well as the sense ; and " in conflict," " mingled," and 
" red " are the translator's tameness, for which Homer is not 
responsible. The lines are a fair specimen of the dead level 
of Lord Derby's verse. If the Iliad were known to the world 
only in his version, it would be read with interest as a picture 
of the heroic age, but Homer would never find a place among 
the great names in literature. 
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Mr. Bryant's translation of this passage is even more literal 
than Lord Derby's : — 

" And now, when met the armies in the field, 
The ox-hide shields encountered, and the spears, 
And might of warriors mailed in brass ; then clashed 
The bossy bucklers, and the battle din 
Was loud ; then rose the mingled shouts and groans 
Of those who slew and those who fell ; the earth 
Ran with their blood." 

This is not faultless ; the inversion in the first line, the 
added word " their " in the last, and still more the rather 
inelegant use of " those," and the rhyme it makes with " rose " 
in the previous line, are obvious, though slight, imperfections, 
and bring this passage below the average of Mr. Bryant's best 
work. But it is far superior to every other translation of these 
six lines into English which we can find, in its faithfulness to 
the sense and spirit of Homer, in the vigor and directness of 
its language, and in the beauty of its versification. 

Mr. Bryant's excellence, in all these respects, is not uni- 
form. Passages may be found in which he has misunderstood 
the meaning of the Greek ; but they are very few,* and at 

* This remark applies to the second volume, and to the first volume as now pub- 
lished, many errors having been corrected in the earlier books since the first issue. 
The critical reader will still wish for corrections in the following places : Book I. 
66, apv&v, " bulls " ; 296, " nor think I shall," for " I do not mean to " ; 501 , " lifted 
up his right," for " took him by the chin " ; II. 143, " who heard him not," for " who 
had not heard the council " ; 598, " nine " muses, the Iliad knows no such number ; 
it appears first in latest part of the Odyssey (see Od. XXIV. 60) ; IV. 380, "we," 
for " they " ; V. 227, " descend to'fight on foot," for " mount the car to fight " ; IX. 
122, Stm, "six," also 264, 536; " alone " omitted, a misprint; X 306, "swifter 
than," for "the best at"; 513, "steed," for "car," no warrior mounts a horse in 
Homer; XI. 97, "stained the brain with blood," for "the brains were spattered"; 
162, the intense bitterness quite missed ; 242, Iphidamas is made a " Trojan," " fight- 
ing for his country " : neither is true, nor in Homer ; 559, " shaft," for " stick " ; 
XIII. 761, avo\{6povs, "o'ercome"; XV. 714, "slain" and "lopped arms" are 
wrong; XVI. 63, "my ships," emphatically; not "the fleet" at large; 195, 
"Pelides" should be "the companion of Pelides," i.e. Patroclus. Achilles was 
not a Myrmidon ; 394, Mr. Bryant mistakes the Trojans, cut off by Patroclus, for 
his own men ; 458, " he " misprint for " she " ; 858, " dying," for " dead " ; XX. 
289, " to save his threatened life " is wrong ; XXIII. 465, " either," " or," misappre- 
hension of iji, etc. ; 497, " for well ye know," for "then shall ye know"; 832, 
833, " if," " many," for " although," " five " ; XXIV. 574, " he," tor " they." 

To these may be added the occasional neglect of the classical quantity or division 
of syllables in proper names: thus, Book II. 133 (of the translation), A-tre-ns ; 647, 
Calliarus ; 658, Chalcodon ; 886, Olizon ; 1057, Cicones ; V. 83, Threno for Theano ; 
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least twice as many errors of this class are chargeable to every 
one of his predecessors, except Professor Newman, and per- 
haps Professor Blackie, whose translations are distinguished 
for accurate scholarship, but are not readable.* Passages may 
be found in which he has lost much by a somewhat loose para- 
phrase, when a translation in his best style is to be desired. f 
A few lines may be detected by a nice ear, which interrupt the 
nearly unbroken flow and melody of his verse. But if the imper- 
fections be not merely counted, but weighed, they will be found 
inconsiderable in comparison with those of any other English 
version. They may be remedied upon revision, without affecting 
the general tone and style ; and were they all corrected, so that 
no positive error or marked defect could be found, few readers 
would notice any change. There is no other English Iliad 
which could be made by corrections to represent Homer, on 
the whole, as well as Mr. Bryant's represents him now ; and 
until that distant day, when a poet no less eminent than he 
shall, with fuller knowledge, and before a world of richer intel- 

VIII. 148, Eniopeus; XII. 26, Granicus; XIV. 603, Ilioneus; XV. 693, PerkSte ; 
XVII. 370, " Phocians " for " Phocaeans " ; XXI. 233, Aeacus ; XXIII. 170, 173, 
SpercMus (ei). 

In the first edition of Books I. - XIII. there were some omissions, two of them at 
II. 464, V. 663, of five lines each, but none which left a sensible gap in the meaning. 
Most of these have since been supplied. There are still clauses of more or less im- 
portance wanting in Book I. 496 ; II. 118, 240; XII. 143, 407; XIV. 6 (Abii) ; 
XV. 308; XVII. 639; XXI. 366. Entire lines are missing, II. 102; VI. 317; 

IX. 311 ; XV. 563; XVI 557 ; and in one place four lines, IX. 458-461. 

* It is curious to observe that some errors run through all the translations, 
whether in prose or verse. For instance, we cannot find one which gives the true 
force of the closing sneer of Achilles, in his threat to Agamemnon (I. 171) : — 

oiW a died 
tv$&8' &Ttfio$ etljp, dfievos Kal irXovrov a<ptj^€iv t 

" and I do not mean, staying here in dishonor, to gather plenty and riches for 
thee." Beyond doubt a is <roi (as // for /u.oi, VI. 165) ; both verbs have the same 
subject, and the warrior's own purpose is what he declares. The translators make 
it a prediction ; and, following them all, from Chapman to Voss and Lord Derby, 
even Mr. Bryant writes : — 

" But here, where I am held 
In little honor, thou wilt fail, I think, 
To gather, in large measure, spoil and wealth." 

So in Book XXIV. 506, Priam did not kiss Achilles's hand, as all the translators, 
except Professor Newman, suppose, but as a suppliant stretched out to him his own 
hand. (Schol. ipeyc<r$<u ivrl tov iKTclveiv.) 

t For example, Book III. 180 ; XV. 31 -33 ; XVII. 508 ; and a few more. 
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ligence, be content to give his maturest years of labor to the 
singing of these old songs again, Mr. Bryant's translation 
will assuredly be recognized wherever our mother tongue is 
read as its best echo of the old Greek epic. So far, at last, 
have genius and scholarship together brought us on the way 
George Chapman marked out for himself nearly three hundred 

years ago : — 

" Then let lie 
Your lutes and viols, and more loftily 
Make the heroics of your Homer sung, 
To drums and trumpets set his angel's tongue, 
And with the princely sport of hawks you use, 
Behold the kingly flight of his high muse." 

The future of this noble work cannot yet be predicted in de- 
tail ; but it will surely do more than many volumes of scientific 
inquiry to spread among English readers, for generations to 
come, the knowledge and love of the early heroic poetry, and 
will lead innumerable minds to the useful and fascinating study 
of man in conditions of life far different from ours, and espe- 
cially of the dawn of civilization. 

Nor is it only in the information he gives that Homer, sing- 
ing afresh in English, has a lesson for these days. The mysti- 
cism of contemporary poetry, and its increasing disposition to 
abandon the common ground of humanity, and to address an 
exclusive circle of peculiar culture, are becoming intolerable. 
Swinburne, Rossetti, and many kindred poets, are reaping in its 
ripeness the pernicious harvest Tennyson sowed in his youth ; 
and are offering shadows for pictures, hints for facts, dreams 
for reflections. Homer is, as Mr. Bryant represents him, in- 
tolerant of all this, and floods the mind with manly vigor from 
the high places of clear, serene perception and thought. They 
who write for a class write its dialect, sometimes its jargon ; 
but he speaks the homely speech of all men. They obtain 
delicacy and tenderness by wrapping a mental haze around 
thoughts which bear close study as the beauty of a violet 
or of an eye bears dissection ; but he seeks no effects which 
a firm touch and a bold outline cannot reach, and is there- 
fore the poet of the world. The condition of such work is a 
lofty earnestness, born of other motives than personal impulses 
and the ambition of the moment ; a directness which sees uoth- 

vol. cxn. — no. 231. 24 
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ing but its theme, an unreserved surrender of the singer to 
his song. The writer of English verses, who longs to escape 
from the hot-house culture of the day into the free air and nat- 
ural growth of all that is permanent in literature, may learn 
of Homer, and more impressively through Mr. Bryant than any 
other interpreter, the first lesson of noble art, that simplicity is 
the richest fertility, and a single eye the best guide to sugges- 
tive work. 

Charlton T. Lewis. 



Abt. IV. — Modern Architecture. 

II. 

There is great need of public museums of industrial art. It 
is to be hoped that before many years have passed our older 
and larger cities at least will have them. As it now is, Ameri- 
cans see so little of fine art applied to industry, that those who 
make it their business to study and apply the principles of " or- 
namental " art, especially so called, find it hard to make the 
community understand what they would be at. There is noth- 
ing to look at, for the student ; nothing to point to, for the 
critic. It will be the duty of the new museums of art, now 
organizing in Boston and New York with good prospects of 
success, to make collections of industrial art which will be 
really instructive. As they cannot bring over and set up in 
their court-yards much that is instructive in the way of beau- 
tiful architecture, as whole buildings are unwieldy, and parts 
of buildings apt to be deceptive and misleading and sure to 
be unsatisfactory, let them concentrate their energies upon 
more portable articles. The application of fine art to build- 
ing is the same in principle with its application to furniture, 
metal-work, textile fabrics, jewelry, and crockery vessels. 
Greek vases, Venice glasses, mediaeval carved furniture, Re- 
naissance hammered iron, Persian carpets, Japanese embroid- 
eries, Chinese enamels, and the like, will enable our work- 
men to see what is simple and natural design, and what it 



